PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATE

walked out of the Democratic convention and
the party had split.

It was not possible for those who remained in
the convention to nominate Douglas, because
under the rules of the Democratic party (until
1936) it was necessary for a candidate to receive
the support of a two-thirds majority of the dele-
gates. The convention therefore adjourned to
meet at Baltimore. After many confusing
manoeuvres, with further withdrawals and re-
turns, on June 18 the convention chose Douglas
as the official candidate of the Democratic party.
Those who had withdrawn then held a separate
convention of their own in Baltimore (and there
was another going on at Richmond in ambiguous
relations with it), and on June 28 nominated
the then Vice-President, John C. Breckinridge,
of Kentucky, as their candidate. Their pro-
gramme was the extension of slavery and the
annexation of Cuba, where a further develop-
ment of Southern economy was hoped for.

While the Democratic party was undergoing
these crises, the Republicans were making their
choice. Few would have prophesied that they
would pick Abraham Lincoln. He was not the
outstanding man in the Republican party.
William H. Seward, of New York, and Salmon
P. Chase, of Ohio, were its most prominent
men and the outstanding candidates. Seward
had been Governor of New York State, and a
United States Senator from the state since 1848;
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